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tion to the people of that province, which accused the-
Russians of oppressing the population in various ways and
of illegally occupying land for the construction of the city
and of the port of Ta-lieng-wan. The proclamation caused
considerable unrest in that region. In seeking to hinder us,
the Chinese resorted to their favourite method of setting
us against the British, our rivals in the Far East. The
central Chinese Government clearly favoured the English
and was hostile toward us*
At the first sign of trouble in Manchuria Kuropatkin
made ready to dispatch our troops stationed in the Amur
region to the scene of the disturbances.   I made every effort
to stay Kuropatkin's hand, but soon the riots in Manchuria
assumed a threatening character, and I was forced to urge
the General to shift our troops to Manchuria.   In this case,
too, Kuropatkin acted with his customary flightiness and
characteristic lack of foresight.   He brought into play an
all too large contingent of troops, although it was obvious
that the most insignificant military force was sufficient to
restore order.   He went as far as dispatching troops from
European Russia.    By the time a part of them reached
Port Arthur the riots were quelled, so that they were imme-
diately turned back.   Both Northern and Southern Man-
churia were occupied by our troops.
The administration of our Manchurian railway was de-
cidedly in a peaceful frame of mind. It advocated a policy
of fair play toward China, and they were eager to make up
for past transgressions against that country. Kuropatkin
was entirely out of sympathy with that policy. Our army
behaved in Manchuria as in a conquered country, thus pre-
paring the ground for a catastrophe. The forces of the
Boxers in Manchuria were practically insignificant. Gen-
eral Subotich defeated the strongest Boxer band without
any difficulty, for which exploit he was decorated with the
Cross of St. George. This practically put an end to the